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ABSTRACT . * . , 

This proposal describes a collaborative link-rro 

implemen'ted in Massachusetts. -legislation is 
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,y 1. PROBLEM DESCRIPTION - \ 

NEED FOR THIS ASSISTANCE * * • " * ' 



In September, Massachusetts will implement^ legislation .that may 
finally make it possible for handicapped youngsters ♦to get_a 
"mainstream" education. Under this law all children (ages 3 to 
21) are entitled to receive appropriate education commensurate 
x^ith /their needs*, ^ • ' 



om 



The^new legislation represents "a shift m emphasis'* ;away .5^^ 
segregating special needs children in isolated, intapb programs • 
^,'School districts must. now offer ^those children capable of'in- 
struction in a regular classroom. access to educational alternatives 
within the regular public system. Yet, we find that school- systems , 
are not equipped to^ provide adequate programs . . ^ 

Due to n on -^involvement in special education, sch^ool staffs lack the 
neces.sary skills for implementation pf program a? tefrnatives that 
would .mainst^ream the special needs population which has heretofore 
been segregated. Approximately 70% of school building prinoipalfe ^\ 
have not had any preparation in sp'ecial education course work. This 
is incongrurous with the direction that public school systems will 
need to take in implementation of Chapter 766 ..^ ^ \ 

For this reason school systems have initiated an active searxcH^fbr 
alternative -organizational strategies to provide services for the 
educationally handicapped. As school systems examine the many al- 
ternatives and possible learning environments for handicapped 
students^ they will need much assistance and guidance along the way. • 
There is also an immediate need for training programs since there is 
a lack of school system managers who are able to develop these 

necessary programs. ' 
♦ 

Although some school districts have sufficient resources. to educate^ 
successfully even the severely handicapped child ^wi-^iin a regular 
system, the basic problem remains. Primarily it revolves around 
the inability of existing systems to cope with individual variations 
in children'"' learning styles and characteristic behavior * pa^tterns . 
According to Commissioner Gregory! Anrig, cited in Newsweek:^ 

...wha^t this (766) means is that we are arriving at and 
filling an individual prescription for each kid — and that, 
after all, is what education should be for every child. 

Some school districts have attempted to offer workshops for teachers 
or short-term inservice* programs , but these efforts have been 
fragmentary an_d ^r^__nqt suf f ipient for the development, of integrative 
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* '. . ■ ' . ^ 

The problem of integrating special education students witliin ap- 
propriate classrpom placements is ^.currently of vital concern to the 
MEC member communities.. . ^' . " • 

The annual regional needs assessment study** conducted among t\\e 
10,000 education^al practitioners in the area served by the Merf:imack 
Education Center indicates special education as a high priority. 
Additionally, an ih-depth structured interview technique , utilized' ''^ 
with the s.uperintendents in the Management Assessment Project listed 
special education and integration of special education students of 
very high concern. Yet a third survey by MEC in cooperation with 
the Massachusetts Counqii^for Exceptional Chi,lc|ren (DCLD) highlights 
. inservice education for teachers ^nd administrators as being of 
E>rimary importance at this time. In light of school system needs and 
present sl^ate goals a major retraining, effort is essential. 

RESEARCH ' ' 

Over the last decade federals agencies with major responsibilities for 
prograHfesin ^special education Have doubled tl?eir expenditures on a 
variety tJ^'research, training, demonstration, and service programs 
for handicapped children.^ While dissatisfaction with segregated 
programs orewed £or'many years, a major change in philosophy for 
special/regular education occurred' in the late sixties and early 
seventies. ' , - 

Although innovative programs now exist in special education ejbforts 

to make, information Available for diffusion and implementation to 

local school systems are. inadequate. Local practitioners simply 

do not Icnow^about the investments in R&D through such efforts as the 

Leadership Training Institutes, or Title III validated practices 

in special education, and do not have accessibility to EPDA training 

efforts, that are iiDccurring in other, states'. . ^ ^ 

The economic problems that arise when each community, unaware of 
national R&D efforts, attempts to carry out its */5wn research, 
development and implementation, .prjo.gx^ms are extremely impractical. 
Experience documented by R&D laboratories substantiates the belief 
that school personnel do not have adequate information about neW 
developments and practices in special education. The availability 
of specific planning and management* information capg^bility to apply 
iftformatiori from R&D to school system program development is lacking 
in most cases. * ' , 
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« ' ' • » 

With the exceptipn of the ERIC system, the ALERT curriculum in- 
formation, system,, and isolated efforts by such organizations as the 
American Institute for Research* (AIR) and EPIE (Educational Produbt 
Information Exchange) , wer do not have a systematic effort to bring - 
.successful practices in special education to local school system 
personnel. . ^ ^ ' ' * 

In order to utilize the available R&D for special education practices, 
school- systejtis 'would need* to develop analytical capabilities to 
^\ perform a summary of knowledge production and utilization. The local 
system does not ^possess this capaj^ility to support ^R&D functions 
or even to remain* knowledgeable in the "state^f tl\e artj' . And, 
* this is seen ^s a vital key to advancing sch'ool improvements in 
special education practices. ■ ^ 

- MEC has evaluated the gravity of the. present situatibn and has 
recommended a collab'orative -solution . • . ' 

According to Havelock, problem-^solving comes about through the 
formation of 'relationships between .uper systems (local school systems) 
and resource systems (R&D e&fqrts, college faculties in special 
.education) . It is exactly this p^rocess that is lacking* 

Therefore, it is 'ne^cessary for linking organizations to' buil,d a 
bridge between much of the work done by the spiecial education field 
and the client school system practitioners. The linking organization, 
in the instance of this ^roposa?!, is a voluntary collaborative. The 
^ collaborative becomes the middleman or translator in this process 
of communicating R&D results to educational practitioners and 
assisting them through the steps of -> awareness , adaptation and 
implementation for integrative systems * * r • 

This proposal specifies strategies for improvement where the 
emphasis is on Jbhe school system^and the "school building .level as\ 
well as on the formation^of leagues of school^ which cross district 
lines forming "collahoratives** . ^ \ • 

Objectives of this proposal are' therefore related to^ each school 
system's .goals and objectives. Learning modT!tles -are designed and 
implrcmented which* fori? the core of institutional ihserA^ice 
offerings . ' * , ' , . * ^ 

Since user need studies guide the provision of resources this 
proposal will be ""concerned with targeting information to client 
consumers through staff development activities geared to actual 
consumer behaviors in utilization of n^w information. ,^This process 
'•.connotes certain problem-solving skills:® ♦ * . ' 

* V 
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To coordinate helping activities with internal user* 
problem-solving activities, the outside^ resource .persons 
itlast be able to recapitulate or simulate the internal 
^ grocess* .* developing a good model of th^ user system 
in order to link to him effectively. 
♦ ' . - . 

One means of managing tlie needs 'and resources, ideas and skills of 
sphool buiLding, staffs .is, to build the problem-solving prd.cess ^ 
using gaming and simulation techniques*^ Th§ complexity of .th^ total 
system in which program implementation will^ be embedded calls for 
the integt^ation of input from many practitioners consultants ^ 
and specialists. '* ' * * ^ 

simulation Iprings together .the teachers, .administrators, college 
faculties, central office personnel to participate ^simultaneously 
in, the staffing and operation of alternative organizational ar- 
rangements for special education • The gaming/simulatioft processv;^ 
meets many of the needs to stimulate communication while at the same 
ti;ne generating alternatives w:jLthin a cQjatext of educational systems 
'design. " . , . 

/ . ^ ' ; — 

The new Massachusetts law is similar to the plan in^ Texas described 
as a- ".shift in emphasis away from the serving of handicapped 
children* by disability labels."^** 'The principals training pirogram ^ 
developed at the University of Minnesota and tested 'through the 
Education Service Center in Austin, Texas meets the requirements 
tor initial training efforts in Massachusetts. In the following 
sections describing the objectives ^and management plan for this 
proposal, we indicate how project sta*ff will designf and field test 
simulation activities that will be complementary to and build from 
the PTP training developed- earlier vjith Maynard Reynolds at the 
University of Minnesota. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION * **' 

In the ^followlng secti9ns describing the objectives and the -approach 
taken, a. managerrient plan indicates how project staff will design and 
field test • simulation activities , that will be complementary to and 
build from such training packages as the PTP training program. 

This proposed prpject addresses the need of preparing regular class- 
room teachers and school system management ^$)ersonnel who will be 
providing instructional alternatives' for children ^with special needs . 
The focus of the training project 'is, therefore, upon the training 
(i..e,, retraining) of inservice educators in "regular" public school 
settings. According to Gallagher, the training of regular ed- 
ucators i^^ made more difficult "sin'ce there are few adequate models 

. as ^to how resource room or itinerant teache,r special educational 

'programs are supposed to work.". 
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The objective and management plan address the needs defined above. 

Bri'efly, the needs fean be summarized to' indicate that successful ' . 
' progrj^ms (for example the PTP) are not- .yet available to school 
'personnel* on an aggregate basis nationally. Additionally, local 

school personnel do not possess the necessary linkage and support 
•capabilities to utilize- the R&D practices of special education 

in -theit^ present formats • ^ ^ . ^ 

In this project, R&D efforts nationally identified will be assessed 
for how well they "fit" within local school systems and. where 
modifications and adaptations need to be made. Following the analysis 
and synthesis of the identified resources for training, the col- 
laborative ag^ency may find it must create new resources. The 
regional organization then should be able to obtain ^and' share these 
needed resources. .In' an era of the "cost-crunch" when educational 
'requirements* almo'st always exceed available respurces, a collaborative 
of colleges and scKodl communities^ can facilitate changfe^ and help 
provide the new resources .that change may requrre*^ ^ 



\ 



OBJECTIVES 



In creating and delivering new resources, a, collaborative network 
of agencies structures diffusion activities to achieve the con- 
comitant results of greater effectiveness and utility to greater 
numbers of school -districts. To achieve this goal, the following 
specif ic ,oJ:)jectives &re proposed: ^ ^ - 

" *To^ identify training needs of local schools through the 
assessment process, 

• To inventory sticcessful .training practices in special needs 
for application to Inservice education, / 
* . ^ff ' ^ < 

, • To^ develop gaming and simulation trajSing materials in 

s.eleoted h^gh heed areas wheie -programs are non-existent.. 



r 



m To implement training sessions through. a college/community 
collaborative linkage model. , , - 



2. . RESULTS AND BENEFITS ^ 

. TJie benefits of this proposal are of several maj©r types -and are 
^utlined ^a4 follaws: * ^ . ' - y 

Impact - Utilizing the aggregate model of a collabdrati-ve and the 
traihing, of trainers the multiplier effect will accrue a large and 
signif ir^'ant ijnpact on areas comprising one-tenth of the State 
' teaching ' population . 



f 
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Innovative Qualities - The emphasis of the project is upon identifying 
what is successful with special effort devoted to not ^'reinventing the 
wheel"* Projects such as the PTP program in Texas will be brokered ' 
into <,the area through the linkage model. Innovative effprts in 
developing new simulated 'activities will be undertaken only where 
programs are non-existent. * . ' 

A major innovative outcome of the project will be the development 
of improved inservice dissemination models. 

Cormnitments - Since the relationships betT^een communities and the 
State College are^ already established within the Northeastern part 
of the State, the* piroposed project" can begin immediately without 
the undue delay experienced by projects that are just recently ^ 
initiated. Local superintendents of schooJLS/ make up the governance 
structure of MEC. - * - 

Encouraged by the State legislation of Chapter 753^^ these' super- 
intendents participate and are committed to improvements of ed- 
ucation utilizing ,a collaborative approach. ^ 

Cost-Effectiveness - ^ ^ ^ • . 

Economies of scale - Utilizing the collaborative model where 
communities agree upon needs allows the application of resources 
v^hereby aggregation is utilized to lower cost. Training programs, 
therefore, are disseminated whereby programs are shared on" a 
c6^t-ef fective basis. 

Exchange economy - Traijjing programs once developed ja^re then 
' available ^to communities on a loW-cost State College*' tuition 
basis. " This important link with the College combined with 
local inservice education budgets will enable project objectives 
to be sustained by ±he collaborative of .local communities. 

Product Outcomes -r The ^results of this j^roposal will take the form 
of new educational products as v/ell ^s processes for training programs 
to be made availab.JLe for use within State training ef.forts . New 
product developments, in the tprm of gaming/simxilation activities 
will be a major contribution to training efforts'. * . .^^^ " 

Below is a brief listing of products of this proposed study: 

• A set of special education products/servicfes screened for 
applicability to school district needs and , appropriate for^ 
delivery via the collaborative network. 

• A redesign of existj-ng packages, modified and adapted 
and available .for implementation. 
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• Twelve (12) games designed apd tested for simulation 
activities in training, 

• A process, that can be replicated, which enables local 
client systems .to enhance their capacity to build self- ' 
renewal. 

if 

• Case study data on the application of the special education 
knowledge base in "regular" classrooms. * « 
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3* APPROACH OF THE STUDY 



MANAGEMENT PLAN 

The approach cf the study is formulated to generate concepts into 
action steps as presented -in the Activity Sequence Outline. . There 
are three general phase's to be considered: 

1. A' planning period (a) to secure the support of appropriate 
agencies and systems, and, (b) to develop the plan of action based 
upon "the interrelationships e5l:ablished through the networking of 
agencies. , 

2. The design period for^ field testing and modifying selected 
materials. Acjbivities in this phase 'include the design of the 
simulation games as well as selecting delivery strategies , allocating 
resources and developing dissemination plans. 

3* Exploration of dissemination, strategi es is comprised of 
the delivery to local schools. A model of training programs for 
training • regional "f arcilitatofs '* or trainers v/ill provide school 
districts with a variety of delivery patterns for iltilizing special 
education tfainina services. 

Within these three bro'ad phases, the accomplishment of the goals 
and objectives 'will iSe based upon the following procedures: 

OBJECTIVE ONE ' * , - 

To identify training needs of local schools through assess- 
ment process . ' Project staff will design and test an as^sessment pro- 
cess involving questionnaires and interview procedures to provide 
data for describing needs for special education resources. 

Interviews and questionnaires utilized through the assessment pro- 
cess are v;ays of examining user behaviors in the 5t4ff development 
efforts. This 'data, in essence, provides a market survey in respect 
to diverse client systems. Additionally, the "market research" 
provides data on poteipitial users of the special education information 
resources. 

Information usage patterns in the market are identified by analyzing 
present use through survey methods (e.g., intensive data collection"' 
techniques; base study of use.) Through market analysis techniques, 
it is .possible to identify usex behavior'/ needs / and preferences. 
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The special needs inventory will be administered through twenty 
communities in the MEC collaborative. Data will be collected and 
priorities for high-need areas established. The eventual optcome 
will be a tested model for examining needs/resources relationships. 
A summary of needs and matching mechanisms enabling local personnel 
to select resou-rces targeted to training .needs will be -developed 
apd teste,d for usability. In this way products and practices 
developed by knowledge providing organizations ar^ examined in 
reference to local school systems' capacity for utilization . 

■: <^ i . 

OBJECTIVE TWO 

To inventory successful training practices in special needs for 
application to inservice education ^ The purpose' of this inventory 
is so that the proj^ect will focus attention on the minimization of 
duplication of effort as well as point out needed areas of research - 
where products and information do not yet exist. 

The'Vctivities for this objective will entail four step^: (a) 
negotiation; (b) retrieval; (c) transformation; and^, (d) 
communication. 

> , ' * <» 

a. Negotiation 

Project staff assemble information oji validated products and 
services; criteria will be .evolved for use in selecting from among 
the R&D*prc5aucts those to be recommended for diffusion. The criteria 
are evolved from the "market resear^ch" in light of the available 
array of products. Staff analysis -will be conducted followed by review 
by the advisory panel. This review of what- funded projects have 
wrought, will be a major focus for evaluation and assessment.. The 
panel ' reviews an eclectic array of products, and services applicable 
to training needs in Massachusetts. * ' - ^ 

Consultants with appropriate capabilities in the arfeas of educational 
management, knowledge production and utilization, and special 
education will be members of the advisory panel ' 

b. Retrieval ^ . ^ 

The quality of decision making can be,^ directly related to the quantity 
and quality of information utilized^. Adequate development of special 
educ^'tion programs within "regular" public school classrooms requires 
access to a broad range of national, regional, and local resources. 
An organizational linker, operating as the R&D arm of local school 
systems, can provide inc;:cased potential to cope with the problem 
of identifying resources to meet the needs. 

The linking organization offers assistance in building the store of 
knowledge about ways_tP^. enhance successful application of special 
education processes. The purpose heir^.is to retrieve program 
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descriptions from various information systems that will provide 
application of information content from R&D sources to the processes 
of instruction, management and operation of school systems. 

R&D information will be accessed through a computer-assisted „ 
retrieval system. Using computer-assisted retrieval capabilities, 
the project staff conducts literature search of identifiable practices 
for inservice in special education. , 

The Search will include the various information systems (e.g., ERIC, 
ALERT, TITLE III, CEC) ^ ^ as well as selective mailings, and telephone' 
communication interface. The MEC linking capabilities will be 
utilized to seek out R&D efforts relating to training in special 
education. ^ ^ 

c. Transformation * » • " 

Project staff and consultants on the advisory panel review materials 
for possible selection and transition. The R&D efforts nationally 
identified need to be assessed for how well they "fit" witAin local 
school systems and where modifications and adaptations need to be 
made . 

The framev/ork developed will assist the panel in identifying which • 
needs are being met and the needs that do not appear to be met by 
existing programs. ^Additionally, the specif icationsof an appropriate 
needs/resources mix ^indicates how resourqes and the, market re- 
quirements may be matched in the most effective ways. 

The result will be a^ synthesis of knowledge production in train\ng 
programs for special education ... i. e. "the state o*f the art."^ 

d. Communication ^ ^ ' 

Project staff construct a scenario of each program for communication 
to the field through various publicat;Lons . In order f9r practitipriers 
to increase their 'capabilities , a planned, systematic effort to 
provi(^e information resources for staff development programs is 
essential. ~ • , * ^. , 

The criteria established (described above) .provides a framework 
for coordinating th^- bulk of fragmertted R&D efforts to make programs 
more , accessible to inservice practitioners and field-agent pro- 
fessors. Provision of these resources to the field allows for testing 
practices and theories according to the framework within a '*realV 
world context. 



sources are communicated in^ formats that are potentially 
5 concerned with special needs practices in regular 



Information resc 
useful to those 

-classrooms and public school systems. Presently €he materials for 
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training are not developed to the level sa'tis factory for 
*di;f fusion and implementation at *tlje local level* ^®In " 
addiction to, the cata.logue and newsletter access, aware- 
ness workshops in- the form of one-day conferences will 
be a major dissemination activity. These awareness 
conferences are further described *in the activities 
planned for Objective four . 

Until the tihie in Massachusetts when more educators in 
regular public school classroc^ms have Been, exposed to 
information and have access to data on success^es .and 
failures encountered the dollars invested in educational 
innovation have limited loilg-range effects. 
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OBJECTIVE THREE A 



To develop and design simulation materials that involt^e client 
practitioners > Greater involvement of ^participants is achieved 
when jna^te^ials are recognized to be specifically applicable to 
the school environment. The vi.sual aspects and corrimunicatioi;! 
concerning simulation require the use of games to objectify , numerous 
.arrangements through the manipulation of objects and verbal medi- 
ation. With the visual aid of physical objects, it soon is easier 
to expres's reasons for a set of complex variables ^nd thus, to 
create alternatives. 

Games teach the conceptual system on which the game is structured. 
Simtilations deal with factors such as concept^, objectives , con7 
.straints, the ^testing out of alternatives, and decision making 
through judgments. The result is a remarkable enhancement of 
communicatior^ between specialists, teachers, and administrators, ^ 
An operational game is , highly useful an opening up lines of com- 
munication, between teachef s , administrators, school boards, and 
specialists as they transJ^ate values, interests and kncJj^ledge into 
"a-^chool system plan. 



2 0 



Simulation is proposed for this training project since affective, 
cognitive, and' p^chomotor learning can be developed, to a degree 
not conmion with more conventional instru::tional methods. Addi- 
tionclly, learners are forged to solve problems rather than simply 
contemplate them, as is often the case in traditional instructional 
methods. ' ' ^ 

Project' staff will research the design of gaming/sTm^ilati^on models 
and then games will be designed to d^iliver training session^. Games^ 
are designed, and v/ritten by local practitioners with the assistance^ 
of consultants 'and project staff. The games designed will be ^ 
tested for their effectiveness in stimulating gro6p discussions in 
the inservice programs, faculty meetings, and in conjunction with 
decision making and role playing as well as other simulation activi- 
ties. 



0BJI3CTIVE FOUR . 

To implement training sessions through a college/community 
collaborative linkage m.odel . Through a unique blend of partner- 
•ships between the Fitchburg State College and the Merrimack Edu- 
cation Center inservice training for principals, uoit leaders, and 
teachers is offered. Training in various alternative organizational 
arrangements for ^special ediication enables school system managers 
to develop sk?Llls and generate educational alternatives for "inte- 
gration: and for "fusion" to occur. 

The vehicle for this objective is the collaborative linking multi- 
site, multi-form organizations which bring together a network of 
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thte R&D world and the practice world, .The linking network is 
formed from among participating schools/ colleges, and regional 
agencies to provide ongoing teacher training, resource coordina- 
tion and information exchange. Linking and support methologies/ 
;tested under the MEC , LINKER Project (NIE funded) will be utilized 
. to broker innovative systems aimed at intensifying local awareness . 
of nationally validated successful practices in special education. 

a: Identify and train. 18 "trainers" (college faculty and Prac- 
titioners). Experienced professionals,, who possess the capabilities^ 
to ''become peer consultants, serve- in a change-agent consultant role« 
to assist with problem-solying in local systems. The persons to be 
selected are peer-level consultants. Thus a superintendent of 
schools would provide information for another superintendent group, 
a principal would serve as .a training facilitator for a group of 
principals. 

Peer level consultants contribute from the experiential base of 
having themselves implemented or utilized the training programs 
in their own school' system staff development programs. Peer 
level consultants are trained as "trainers'' to assist o^h^r schools' 

in the collaborative.^** 

r ' 

The training of leadership persons will be carried out with the 
assistance of special education .faculty of Fitchburg State College. 
A committee of faculty members is givailable to cpllaborate on this 
proposal with MEC and the school systems to be served. School , 
system practitioners can elect to receive graduate credit through 
the college *for su.ccessful completion of th eir off-campus course 
work. ' ' X 

Peer-level consultants are trained as change agents to deliver the 
training simulations written ^by educational practitioners. The 
training of peer-level consultants includes observational and 
participatory activities of the problem-solving, simulation mat*- 
erials designed. Peer level trainers evidence complete famili^r- 
x^arity with the implementation strategies of product support and 
chaneje support ^ ^ as well as ^the stages of the change process 
id^i\tified by Havelock.^^ * * , 

Conduct a series of overviev;/awareness sessions (in three- 
locations) N for approximately 300 teachers^ Potential partici- 
pants of lodaT school system inservice programs are provided 
sufficient awareness information about programs to enable them 
to decide upon s^ection and implementation. This awareness 
level (one day conf^srence) initiates the series of steps wherby 
/..inservice training pix)grams can address the issues of implemen- 
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c. ■ Demonstrate a linking model delivery of inservice education 
on a cost-effective basi s. The peer level consultants (principals, 
superintendents, special educators, unit leaders, and classro9m 
teachers) provide a cadre of problem-solving support teams. These 
teams are available to provide on-sii:e training programs for local 
school districts. Pirograms offering ,1 1/2 credits (16 class hours) 
will be offered in 30 to 40 locations. One thousand persons will 
be trained. 

Programs of joint faculty appointiments for acquiring commitment 
of college faculty for sustained R&D/in the school settings v/ill 
be established-. The appointment of clinical professors to the 
^iield as "f ield-agent " professors and the appoii^tment of the 
leadership personi|el (peer level consultants'- from local school 
.systems) as adjunctive college faculty str^gthehs the mutual 
goals of the respective organizations. 

Additionally, joint support programs provided by state and local 
agencies will share the cost ot fapultj;^/ university, internal and 
external resources for problem-solving inservice- education models . 

/Such a formula might include 1/3 Iqcal support and 2/3 state, sup- 
/ port ultimately. This study v/ill come up with^ recommendations 

*<as to how such" a formula might work in the future. ^ ^ ' . 

Inservice programs are offered for teachers, with graduate credit, 
in the school and during the school day. Professor f ife^ld-agents 
are on-site jbo determine staff training needed to implement pro- 
mising concepts in the "real" world thus involving academicians 
and professional te.achers in adapting/ programs to meet- school 
system goals. . „ . v/'' , 

Successful achievements in the field-testing 6'f the simulation/ 
training materials will be "brokered" to new and emerging collabora 
tives on an exchange economy basis. Project staff will provided- 
assistance to these new collaboratives on alternative delivery 
mechanisms for inservice education models. ^ . 
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ACTIVITIES SEQUENCE OUTLINE 



OBJECTIVE ONE g 

• Design special needs inventory form 

• Administer through 20 communities ^ 

• Collect data 
Establish priorities . ' 

OBJECTIVE^TWO ' 

• Negotiate. . .build criteria for review/search strategy 

• Retrieve program descriptions/ (ERIC.) documents, i 
materials Title III, etc. 

vj**? • Revi^ew n\aterials for possible selection and 

trans formation by advisory panel 

• Coinmuriicate . . .construct a scenario of each program 
for communication to the field through catalogues, 
announcements, and*, through the awareness v/orkshops. 

■OBJECTIVE^ THREE ' ■ . 

• Det-ermine priority whete simulation materials, are 
^-neeaed ' ^ ' 

m Establish'exercise (simulation) writing teams 

• Conduct training session .for writing^ teams- 

• Design 12 prototype games for simulation training 
•and field test the designs 

• Produces necessary deb'riefing worksheets (materials) 
for regional program dissemination ' 

CiBJECTIVE FOUR ' , 

• Identify potential trainers (college faculty 
and practitioners) linking colleges and communities 

/ • Conduct a series of overview (awareness) sessions 
through existing and emerging, collaboratives 

• Prbvide resource assistance (through .peer consul- 
tants) to. users on alternative inservice models 

0 Disseminate the college community, inservice model, 
to a new cooperative 

• 

. EVALUATION ^ ' ' , ' \ 

• ■ .Document through case study format the processes used** 

• . Sulpmit final report of evaluator 
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^TRAINING SYSTEM LINKAGES 

Figure 1, on the following page depicts the 
organizational linkages necessary to carry oxxt the 
foui; objectives and' subseauent activities. 

Actual" training programs will be conducted 
through a three-phase program over the one year 
project duration. 

• Phase *I 

,*Identify and train the 18 "trainers" 
(faculty from college.; field agent 
professors assist "V^^ith training of 
local practitioners) 

• * Phase II 

*Offer awareness sessions in 3 locations; 
,2 MEC communities; 1 in new cooDP.rative 

*Approximately 300 teachers attend 
these 1-day overview conferences 

• Phase III 

*Initiate training progr^.ijas in .approx- 
imately 40 locations 

r 

*Cours^ offerings consist of 16 class 
hours'' (1 -and 1/2 graduate credits) 

. ' *Totaa population trained = 1000 'to 1200 

*Emerging collaborative' develops its 
own cadre of trainers (12 - 18) 
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COOPERATING AGENCIES 



A. Executive Board 



The Merrimack Education Center^, Executive Board of superin- 
tendents elected from the region, will serve '*the governance functions 
of this ^proposal: The Town ^of Chelmsford is the Local Education 
Agency. (See lising in Section 4,) ' 

' • ' 

3/ A second group, the Advisory^ ?anel, will be established com- 
prising, representation f^om such agencies as: 

•Local education Agencies and non-public schools (.administra-*" 
tors,' unit leaders, teachers') 

Massachusetts State Department of Educati^on (Northeast' Regional 
Of^ce) ' f * 

Fr&fckQurg State College (Professor Field Agents from special 
education faculty)' (See letter in Appendix A) . , . 

Consultants froi?tS 

A. D. . Little , Inc • 
Teo^cas .Education Service 
University of Minnesota 




STAFFING 



Professional Personnel 



^4 



Proj ect Director the principal investigator, Dr» Riqhard'^J, Lavin 
ife the Executive Director of the Center- He will ^oversee total 
administration, operation and coordination of this project in- 
cluding key personnel and finances. This, i'^cludes Tiaison.v^ith 
school district and college faculties providing inter-system 
management of the collaborative arrangements. He oversees in^- 
plementation, inservice training, evaluation and dissemination of 
the project (including needs assessi)aents ) • 

Proiejs.£ Coordinator * » 



Responsibilities include staff consulting^ with advisory pandl, 
coordination'of staff development program; maintains careful 
records documenting implementation pract^ices and Experiences 



>— N-* w v.* ^ w w - « w— - - ^ — — i, r *. 

Identifies through Query, Dialogue and SD'C/Inform search sys- 
tems the national successful" practices. Maintains liaison wi 
Council for Exceptional Children clear inghousd files. 
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CONSULTANTS " ^ - ' . 

* \ > • •» . 

Five professor fields agents serve to link inservice activi- 
ties of respective school systems/ project management, and col- 
lege. Field agents, are colleger^based and are appropriately 
assigned to member communities. Fielifl agent professors assist 
with training of "t^rainer/consultants and in on-site awareness 
conferences and training institutes. - They consult v/ith the 
18 'trqine,rs on'^delivery of the training pro^gram. ^ ' ^ ^ 

The design consultant will .assist with the needs/resources 
matri-x and application of criteria to the' choice of verified 
special education products. The 'design consultant will ^pro- 
vide valuab-le inpuf^in the 'formative stages of * the project for"" 
.interpreting reeds assessment, designing the simulation 
ti^^aining materia.ls.^ Dr. Donald Meals ' (se;,e brief resume located 
witji the Project Pe2;sonnel' resumes) has designed afid tested 
simulation materials in coopera'tion with Dr. Richard J.' Lavin, 
the^ pro ject -director . These materials x'eferenced in the 
footnotes to-'this proposal describe tha Chelmsford Park 
High School planning model. 

Th.e program evaluator assists .v/ith^ development of 
the concepts. and content for the training program. He will, 
determine the .amelioration- of the needs identified in 
the needs a^ssessment through the various .project activities.' 
The evalualJfor performs an independent audit and s^ubmits a 
report o'f the project. ^- . - 

EVALUATION ^ ' ' ' ^ 

* ' . ** . - ' ^ , 

Evaluo^tion is conducted acrainst the four major objectives J_ 
of the project: Level A (objectives one through, three) v/ill ^ 
be ari, evaluation of the product/program pbjectives. Levei 
(objective four) will -examine thej ^rocess of the delivery 
system and the inter-system 'management of £he project. 

Level A- Proqrams selected or developed locally for spec^'al 
need^ training will be evaluated utilizing a comparison of 

. data from the needs assessment instriunent to data collected 
from the specific course offerings. Sampling of data will - 
determine client/user, f ami] iarity on a pre-post analysis. 
Need a-lleviation v;ill be utilized as a measure oV success 
in ,the program offerings.^ Specific designs "will be con- 
structed by the consulting organization, of the Texas 

' Education Service Center; 



EVALUATIOl^ (continued) • '> 



Level B - The process objectives of the project will be 
evaluated through ;a case study documentation process. A 
fr;toework will be deyelqped whereby data will, be 
gathered against a set of questions that v/ill-then be 
available as a product ^of the study for future compara- 
tive alia lysis. This analysis can be utilized for 
either longitudinal study or comparative analysis 
with other training centers. - 
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4. GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 



The collaborative project serves a geogrpahical area in Northeastern 
Massachusetts that includes twenty (20) contiguous cities and 
towns in addition to sever.al regional vocational and technical' high 
school districts./ Each of the school districts is within 20 to 25 
minutes (driving time) of the Merrim'ack Education Center. 

This area, with well over 300,000 peopla, includes approximately 
100,000 public school student enrollment; over 10,000 professional 
educators are served, by the Merrimack Education Center. 

While the population of the suburbs continues to grow, school 
enrc511ment has started to level off. The urban population in the 
area has experienced unemployment at the highest levels recorded 
in the Commonwealth and suburban workers have been affected by 
changes in government-supported industry contracts ,in the area. 
In the City of Lawrence, the percentage of population of minority 
groups has increased (notably Spanish-Americans) . Additionally, 
the City of Loweli has directed a request to the MEC Executive 
Board to become a member community in September, 1974, which will 
increase the population of students and professional educators 
served. 



5 • PROJECT PERSONNEL 



PROJECT DIRECTOR 



Dr. Richard J. Lavin, Executive Director 
Merrimack Education Center 
101 Mill Road 

Chelmsford, Massachusetts 02184 



(^617) 256-3985 



Dr. Richard. J. Lavin is Executive Director of Merrimack Education 
Center. Kc is broadly experienced in educational administration, 
teaching, consulting and research-. 

Dr. Lavin has spent the past six years as Executive Director of MEC, 
a collaborative, founded in 1968 and located in Chelmsford, Massa- 
chusetts. The Center serves a group of twenty contiguous cities 
and towns in Northern Massachusetts with a total student population 
of approximately ifOO,000 from public and non-public schools* With 
the capabilities of the Center's professional staff. Dr. Lavin has 
directed and implemented major educational programs and projects 
in Early Childhood,, Handicapped Children, Early Career Guidance, 
Staff DeVelopmeat Graduate Study Courses and Programs, School 
Boardmanship, Needs Assessment, Information-Knowledge Utilization, 
Individually Guided >Education-IDEA-Kettering, and the Northeast 
Education Management Dej^lopment Center. 

Dr. Lavin served on the faculty of Boston University teaching 
Educational [Finance. , He has consulted for U.S.O.E., Washington; 
Systems, Development Cprporat ion, Virginia; Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge; and has conducted numerous educational studies throughout, 
the New England area. \ 



Harvard University, Dr. Lavin held the position of Business 
He subsequently taught School Business Management and 
Educational finance at Boston College, Chestn\it Hill, Massachusetts. 
Prior to joining thej Raytheon Education Company of Lexington as 



While at 
Manager 



Director of Educatio 



He has served on var 
Governor Francis Sar 
organization and Col 
cational and Technic 
Advisory Council for 
and the Comprehensiv 
on a major study of 



al^ Services and Systems, Dr. Lavin served 



Wayland Public Schools, .Wayland, Massachusetts, for a period of 

six years, as Assistant Superintendent and then Acting Superintendent 



(MACE) 



level including: 
for School Re- 
the Advisory Council for Vo- 
He also assisted the Massachusetts 
Studies in Early Childhood, 
and the C. F. Kettering Foundation 



Lous committees at the State 
feni ',s (comprehensive study) 
.aberration and 
il Education. 
Education 
High School 



Educational Management Development practices 
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Dr. Lavin has developed and "tested a new gaming simulation technique 
for educational planning and has authored many educational articles 
and publications. He holds the degreeis of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, Hbly Cross College, Worcester; Master's in Business, 
Administration (MBA), Babson College, Wellesley; and Doctor of 
Education/ Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Publications 

"Organizing for Improving Delivery of Educational Services in 
Massachusetts. A Process Approach to the Development of Regional 
Educational Delivery Systems in Massachusetts." The Governor's 
Commission on School District Organization and Collaboration. 

"Sypthesis of Knowledge 'and Practice in Educational Management and 
Leadership." . C'. F. Kettering Eoundation, August, 1973. 

ERIC ED 024 237. "Chelmsford Paxk High School. Planning Model 
fpr Scho.pl Facilities." 19 69. ^ 

ERIC ED 069 .602. "An Innovative Approach to Public School Staff 
Development." September, 1972. 

"Simulation, Standards, and the Seventies," School Library Journal . 
November, 1969. 

"Early Childhood 'Education Center. School Planning Exercise, . 
Simulation Game." Merrimack Education Center, Newsletter , August, 
1969.. - * . 

c 

"MEC, the Educational Middleman," Industry . The Mitre Corporation. 
March, 197X. 



Dr. Dpnald Meals 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

Acorn .Park' * . - - - 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

(617) 864-5770 

Dr. Donald Meals is currently a management consultant at Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., in Cambridge wfiere.vhe provides "systems and ap- 
plications assistance to industry, government and education. 

Prior t9 joining Arthur D. Little, Dr. Meals served as Vipe President 
of the Research Division of Tech/Ops in Burlington. " For several ye^rs 
he was manager of Systems and Applications of Raytheon Company. 

Dr-. Meals is widely experienced in education and psychology as well. 
He has supervised research and training' of graduate students in 
Clinical Psychology "at Philadelphia General Hospital and has par- 
ticipated in child guidance services in the Philadelphia Clinic. 

a I. <r 

At the University of "Pennsylvania and Dickenson College^^ive-w.as . 
instructor for five years. His affiliations with Mit. and Harvard . 
have included research and 'faculty appointments. 

Dr. Me^ls received his Ph.B. in Sociology and* Mathematics at 
Dipkenson College; M.S., University of Pennsylvania, Psychology. 
Public Health Fellow, Philadelphia Geaex5i.l Hospital and a Ph.D. 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Publications * 

"Improving the 'Combat^ Effectiveness of Rifleman," with A.N. 
Colby, S-64 (Operations Research Office) . , , ' 

^''Strength and Weakness in- the Perfomauce of Rifleman in Korea", 
With A.N. Colby, S-593 (Operations Research Office). 

"Trends in Military Operations Research", Operations Research, 
25 - 257 (April, 1961). ' 

"Heuristic Models for Systems Planning", Phi Delta Kappan, Jan. 1967. 
Developed and .Tested the .following instructional games: 
"Querie I" and "Querie II" for data processing system users. 
"On-Sets" for school children and adults learning the "new math". 
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Ms* Jean £• Sanders 

Director - Research and Information Services 
Merrimack Education Center 
101 Mill Roaa 

Chelmsford, Massachuse^bts 02184* ^ 
(617) 256-3985 



Before assuming the present role, Ms. Sanders was Coordinator of 

Special Education at the Center. The duties and responsibilities 

primarily involved the design and implementation of staff development 

programs for teachers in the area of special education. 

Ms. Sanders ^as been involved in the implementation of the IGE League, 
^ of schools .since 1970, primarily in the area of reading curriculum 
^through planning and instructing workshops and staff development 

projects utilizing the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development. 

Prior to joining the MEC staff, Ms.' Sanders served as graduate assistant 

to, Boston University and on the adjunctive faculty there. 

Ms. Sanders has offered courses on the adjunctive faculty of Lowell 
State College, Fitchburg State College, ^nd Regis College in the 
special education graduate programs. Presently she is chairperson 
of the Research Committee for the Mass. Council for Exceptional 
Children; the Division for Children with Learning Disabilities. 

In 1968-1969, Ms. Sanders designed and implemented-^ the reading 
programs for the Sudbury Junior High School. She is "^also broadly . 
experienced in elementary education having evaluated Title One reading 
proj.ects and having taught elementary school for eight years. 

Educational background includes a B.S. from State College at Worcester; 
• an M. Ed. in Reading at Northeastern University, and a, Certificate 
of Advanced Graduate Study from Boston University in special education 
where all requirements for the doctoral degree have been met except 
the doctoral dissertation. 

Publications 

"Ixitersensory Learning", in. Serwer, et. al. Experimental Model School 
Program for Children with Specific Learniuq Disabilities. ESEA VI 
Project #70-309-018; . . - . 

ERIC ED 058 161, "A Systematic Approach to Inservice Training" for 
Teachers in Learning Disabilities." April, 19-72. 

ERIC ED 075 967. ''Preparing Educators in an Inservice Program in 
Learning Disabilities. A Field Study Report." March, 1973. 

ERIC ED 064 844. "Learning Styles: A^Booklet for Teachers and Unit 
Leaders . " 

ERIC ED 086 698 (Compiler). "New Partnerships in Teacher Education: 
A Regional Conference." 

ERIC ED 085 335. "Training Programs for Instructional Assistants in 
Learning Disabilities" A guidebook for Trainers." 
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Dr. Rosemarie Giovirio 
Special Education bepartment'''^\ 
Fitchburg State College ' 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 01420 



Dr. 'Rosemarie Giovino is Associate Professor of Special Education at 
Fitchburg State College. She was largely responsible for implementing 
a non-categori(Cal model of teacher preparation entitled the "fusion 
curriculum" which is operational in five local communities. Prior 
to joining the Fitchburg State faculty in 1971, ,Dr. Giovino spent 
six years as Assistant Professor in the Elementary Education, 
Department of Lbwell State College. The responsibilities included 
teacher preparation in the etreas of reading and early childhood, v 

Dr. Giovino is piloting the Principal Training Program in the MEC 
communities this semester. She has served as a consultant in the 
staff development programs in learning disabilities offered by the 
Center for inservice teachers. She serves on the adjunctive faculty 
of Boston State College and has consulted for local school systems 
on teacher inservice programs.* 

Dr. Giovino is chairperson of a six-member comm;Lttee at the College' 
to build effective' linkages between the College and MEC communities. 
She is also serving on committees i:o fuse special education and 
elementary education programs for pre-service teachers. Duties 
and responsibilities involved design, and implementation of the 
preparation programs within a field (community) model. 

In 1970, Dr. Giovino served on the adjunctive faculty of Boston 
University and as a graduate assistant in the reading department. 
She is also broadly experienced in elementary education and early 
childhood. She taught elementary education in Medford Public 
Schools and ^directed the reading programs for the City before 
joining the college faculty. 

<" 

Educational background includes a B.S. from Lowell State Coliege; 
an M.Ed, in Reading (Boston University) and a Ed. D. in reading an^ 
special education (Boston University, 1970). ^- ^ 
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MERRIMACK EDUCATION CENTER 



CAPABILITIES STATEMENT* 



The Merrimack Education Center (MEC) began in 1968 as an organization 
for the purpose of initiating change in twenty school districts of ' . 
the Merrimack Valley in Northeastern Massachusetts • Originally ^ 
funded under Title III, ESEA, MEC has since moved into a position 
of being supported equally by the school districts which it serves 
.and by state and federal monies. 

Over its five year' history MEC has served in the capacity of in- 
vestigating the collaborative concept in education as it reflates 
to pooling resources and shar-ed service centers. Utilizing an all 
too-limited set of resources for education remains a .challenge in the 
process of change. 

The MEC approach comes from the grass roots of education and joins 
school systems ia a voluntary sharing relationship. MEC is' governed 
by a board of Superintendents who meet regularly to ascertain regional 
needs and t:6' seek out resources that night assist communities in 
offering new programs. 

Historically,- the MEC communities have demonstrated a continuing 
commitment to th,e financial support of , successful programs^ through 
local contributions. This capability to sustain programs that 
are proven is a measure of success for the join^ collaborative efforts* 

MEC plays the role of educational "broker'" linking the school districts 
v/ith external resources. at the local, state. and national levels. 
Services and products from the Center stem largely from four major 
program areas": staff development, Individually Guided Education, 
information systems, and educational management development. 

Client needs are formally assessed on an annual basis; the Center 
responds to these articulated needs by providing inservice courses 
.to teachers and administrators and by making information packages' 
available in high need ar,eas; 2500 teachers have participated in 
MEC initialled inservice./education programs (accredited by Fitchburg 
State College and its' Graduate Division) . J^iEC offers a soprce^ 
cf information through the ERIC subscription service and acts as a 
consultant to educators trying to put theory into practice through^ 
its Project Li>nker (NIE funded, 1971-1973). 

Through the League of IGE Schoo"ls (Project LEAGUE, Title III ESEA) " 
the area of individualization is a focal point for innovative re- 
orgaiy.zation. Individualization emerged as a need e^rly in the life of 
the, ^Center and this interest resulted in the fo^rm.atipn of the League 
in 1970. Presently, the Center serves 35 schools in Massachusetts 
who are implementing Individually Guided Education'. IGE is a system' 
of education designed to accomodate individual diffei;ences among 
students through alternative instructional anc3 organizational ar- 
rang<?m3nts* .The* IGE system c.ame in-oo boing as a result of recearch 
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done at the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning and I/D/E/A — the Institute for the Development of 
Educational Activities, Inc.^ established; by the Charles F* Ketterin 
Foundation in 1965. ' . * 

Recently the need for the developme*nt of skills in leadership cind. 
change management for administrative personnel has been identified. 
The area of management and school organizatiqn is seen as a iong- 
range area of high priority for the school systems in the MEC 
region and is being responded to by the Center in several ways. 
Strong ties with local colleges and universities have been 
effected enabling the Center to sponsor inservice programs for 
principals and other "middle management'* levels. The Center has 
been designated by thp C.F. Kettering/IDEA Foundation as the 
Northeast Educational Management^ Development ^Center and is 
initiating activities as a means of strengthening educational 
management among the client communities served/ 

Staff r • • ' ^ 

■ ■ ■ •« 

The full-time staff of MEC is skeletal by design,^ The Executive 
Dire'^ctor, Dr. Richard J. Lavin, is assisted by his Associate ' 
Director, Dr. Leslie C. Bernal, Ms. Jean .E. Sanders directs the 
ftesearch and information .services; Mr, William A. H'assey acts * 
as coordin.ator of Educational Services. 

A vide range of regular consultants devote energies to- specific 
projects and programs. These include Dr. 'Donald Meals, Atthu^ >D. 
Little Inc.; Dr. Ronald Havelock, (CRUSK) University ^o'f Michigan. 
A staff of college professors provides the resources^ for inservice 
programs along with adjunctive faculty. ,A fi^ld agG^nt assigned 
by the MEC works v;ith principals ana teachers while , a second field 
agent establishes parent, advisory committees in IGE, schools. 
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MDRRIMAGK EDUCATION CENTER 



EXECUTIVE BOARD 



/ 

• Dr. "^Kenneth Seifer^- (Chairman) 

Mr* Lloyd Blanchard 
^ Mr. Peter Garofoli^ 
^ Qr* .William Holland . ^^ 

Mr* Thomas Lafionatis 

Dr* Charles Lamontagne 

Mr. Walter Pierce 

Dr/ Thomas Rivard 

Dr. Foster Shibles 

Mr. Maurice rSmith 

Mr. John Wynn 

Dr. Paul Zdanowicz > 



I 

" Andover 
Westford 
No. Andover 
Lunenburg 

Nashoba Valley Voc. Teqh 
,*Woburn 

Wilmington 

Chelmsford ^ 
, No . Middlesex 

Lawrence 

Tewksbury 

Methuen 
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ASSURANCE OF COMPLIANCE WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE REGULATION .UNDER 
TITLE VI dF-THE CIVIL RlGln'S ACT OF 1964 



/Richard J, Lavin, Ed.D. (hereinafter called the ''Appjlicant-) 



(Natdc of ApplicAnc) 



HEREBY AGREES- THAT, it wiU comply with titU VI of the CiviLRights Act of 1964 
*(P,L. 88-352) and "all requirements imposed by or pursuant to the Regulation of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (45 CFR Part 80) is.sued pursuant to that title, to the end th«, 
in accordance with title VI of that Act and the Regulation, ho person in the United States shaft, 
on the ground of race, color, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be otherwise subjected to discrimination under any program or activity for which 
the Applicant receives Federal financial assistance from the Department; and HEREBY GIVES 
ASSURANCE THAT it will immediately take any measures necessary to effectuate this agree- 
*ment, . ' . ' 

If any real property or structure thereon is provided or improved with the ajd of Federal financial 
assistance extended to the. Applicant by the Department, this assurance shall obligate the 
Applicant, or in the case of^any transfer of such property, any transferee, for the period during 
which the real property or structure is used for a purpose, for which the Federal financial assist- 
ance is extended or- for another purpose involving the provision of similar services or benefits. 
If any personal property is so provided,, this assurance shall obligate the Applicant for the 
' period during which it retains ownership or possession of the property. In all other cases, this 
assurance shall obligate ;he Applicant for the period during which the Federal financial assist- 
ance is extended to it by the Department, : 



^ * THIS ASSURANCE is given in consideration of and for the purpose of obtaining any and all 
Federal grants, loans, contracts, property, discounts or other Federal financial assistance 
extended after the date hereof to the Applicant by the Department, iacluding installment pay- 
ments' after such date on account of applications, for Federal financial assistance which were 
approved before such date. The Applicant recognizes and agrees that such Federal financial 
asststance will be extended in reliance on the representations and agreements madt in this 
assurance, and that the United Scates shall have the righ^ to seek judicial enforcemenc of this 
assurjance. This assurance is binding on the Applicant, its successors, transferees, and assign- 
ees, and the person or persons whose signatures appear below are authorized to sign this assur- 
ance on behalf of tixo Applicant. 



Dated May 3. 1974 




By 



"Jlxecutive Director 



(Fresideat, Ch&i:r.:iri of Boardi or ccmpArabU'^ 



Auchocized officiti) 



101 Mill Road 



Chelmsford, Massachusetts 01 324 

(Appllcftnt's tnjiiiin^ uddress) 



HtW-141 
(12-44) 
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FO OTNOTES • " 

^D. Hafner, "A Shift in Emphasis in Programing for 
Handicapped Children, " Exceptional' Children , September, 197.2. 
pp. 59-60. 

> • 

^Commonwealth of Massachusetts Chapter 766. The •'Hartley 
Daley Bill. 

^Commissioner of Education - Massachusetts , ci.ted in 
Newsweek . 

. •» 

**MEC, since 1970, has conducted an assessment of needs annual 
to identify individual as well as group needs of teachers, admin 
is.trators, and school boards. These data result in need clusters 
which 'pertain to certain levels,, subjects, specialties, etc. 

^Majtiagement Assessment Project is a program by the North- 
east Itducational Management Development Center, a Kettering 
Foundation funded unit of the Merrimack Education Center. 

^j/. Gallagher, "Phenomenal Growth and New Problems Charac- 
terise Special Education," Phi Delta Kappan , April, 1974,' 
pp. 316-520. ' ' • 

^National Institute of Education, "Building Capacity for 
Renewal and Reform," December, 1973. 
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R. Havelock, "The Change Agent's Guide to Innovation in 
ation," New Jersey: Educational 'technology Ptiblications , 



^R. Lavin, "Stimulation," Standards, and the Seventies," 
Schbol Librar^y' Journal , November,,* 1969. 

D. Hafner, o£. cit . * • 

i^J. Gallagher, 0£. cit . 

^^National Institute of Education, C£. cit . ,^ 

'\ 

13d. Meals, "Organizing for Improving Delivery of Educa- 
tional Services in Massachusetts.' Volume I: A Process 
Approach to the Development of Regional Educational Delivery 
Systems in Massachusetts ." A. D. /Little, Inc. submitted , to 
The Governor's Commission on school District Colla^boration. 
Massachusetts Advisory Couhcil on I^ducation, Boston, Mass. 19,74. 



FOOTNOTES 

^ h 

^ '^^*''P. Rosenau, and J. Hemphill Eds • -Educational Develop- 
ment: A New Discipline > foT Sel^-R6neyal • " Eugene, Oregon: 
CASEA, 1973"* Thi-s concept is identified in t6rms of two types 
of support: change suppbrt-and product support. 

Chapter 753, "joint Educational Programs. "School com 
mittees may expend monies received from the Commonwealth or 
other towns for joint, educational programs wirthout appropria- 
tion or credited to general revenue • Previously the school 
committee of the l\ost town had to request full funding for 
such V^ograms.ybecause monies received from other towns had 
to be appropriate by the treasurer." 

^^For example, .Title III ESEA projects which have re- 
ceived Pacesetter Awards in special education. Other programs 
to be communicated to practitioners include Leadership"" Train- 
.ing Institute projects funded by the Bureau Qf Education for 
the Handicapped under Piiblic Law 91-2>3,0 Title VI, Part G, 
Similarly, traini^ng ma ter±als_deve loped ^ through grants by 
the National Center for the Improvement" of Educati^onal 
Systems, Division of Training Programs. ^ . ^ 

r 7 ' * ' 

^ * The LINKER Projact (fu/ided by -NCEC now repor'ting to 
NIE) demonstrates MEC capability in this area of expertise^ ' 

'^PROJECT LEAGUE, IGE (Individually Guided Education) 
funded' by Title III ESEA 'demons trates'-the MEC capability 
in this area. See also, Capability Statement included ^ 
within this proposal. • </' 

19 • • «" . 

D. Meals, "A Process Approach-to Systems Design." " 
Arthur p. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts, r973. 

^^R. Lav^n,' "Simulation, Standards, and the Severvfcies," 
, Stihdbl Library Journal, November., 1969. ' • ' 

•,^'^The.use of simulation in the social 3Ciences has' been 
discussed by Tv/eljcer^, (19,70) and Me.als , (1973). Literature 
on 'the applications of ^simulation to*. the study of government, 
internation'al relations, law, and other ^social science-based 
professions is^ extensive. >^everai authors hav^ indicated 
the advantages 'and disadvantages inherent in the use Of 
simulated' materials. P. Twelker, "Educational Simulation*/ 
Gaming." ERIC ED 064 955. 

I ' 

^^R. Lavin, "Planning Model for School Facilities. 
Chelmsford Park High School." CHelmsford, Massachusetts." 
A Planning Model for $econdapy School Utilizing a Multi- 
Dimensional Approach for Optimum Flexibility,..'* ESEA Title 
.III. (Grant 'No. oeg-3-7-703509-4012) . '.September, 1968.. . 
ERIC ED 02,4 237. (Example is^found in ^ipperidix C) 
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^ ^Fusion is the name usec| to describee" the 'non- 
categorical training ,of special educators developed by • 
Fitchburg State. College and operating in five communities, 

• ^'R. Wynn, "Unconventional Methods and Materials for 
Preparing Educational Administrators," ERIC /CEM -UCEA. 
Series on Administrator Preparation. 



^'''^F. Roscnau and J. Hemphill (Eds.) op. cit . 
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R. Havelock, op. - cit . 



^^G. Anrig, "New Partnerships in Teacher '^Educa^ 
^tion." Speech by the Commissioner at the Andover Con- 
ference sponsored by Merrimack Education Cent r in 
cooperation with* the Sears' Roebuck Foundation Project 
and*^ the University of Wisconsin, November, 28, 1973. 
ERIC ED 086 698. 
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OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 



April 30, 1974 



Dr. Richard Lavin, Director 
Merrimack Education Center 
101 Mill Road 

Chelmsford, Massachusetts 01824 

Dear Dr. Lavin: • * 

-r* 

Fitchburg State College supports with enthusiasm the EPDA Cooperative 
Project proposal to improve training through a State College-Collaborati.ve 
Link in in-service educafion. 

A brief scenario is^attached which describes Fitchburg State College's 
and Merrimack Education Center's cooperative activities since 1971. 

"The recently enacted Chapter 756 legislation in Massachusetts empha- 
sizes a high need for nev/ and improved training programs.- School systems 
are attemptins to implement the integration of special . needs children into 
the school environment and are requesting assistance. Our existing fies 
with the "Shift of Emphasis Project" in Texas and the objectives proposed 
in the Merrimack Education Center's project are consistent with a systematic 
approach to developing and disseminating that which is successful to the 
school systems of Massachusetts. 

We are pleased to be part of this very worthwhile project. 

■ Sincerely, 

*James J. Hammond 
President 

Enc. 

JOH:f ' . 
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Cooperative Relationship Between the Ilerriniack Education 
Center and Fitchbarg State College 



In 1971 Fitchburg State Colle£;e was requested by the MerriTaack Education Center 
to join v/ith this Center servicing school districts in the Merrimack Valley in the 
In-service pro3ran^.s uhich t:6uld be offered for personnel froci these districts and 
for which graduate credit could be available. About this sane tiir.s the Merrimack 
- Education Center, in seeking to service its o\m Leacue of IGE (Individually Guided 
Education) schools, invited certain adiainiGtrators of Fitchburg State College to 
participate in planning seainars for the introduction of this process to the nev 
League of elciiiGntary schools • 

Out of these requests has developed an actual process of collaboration between 
the Herriuiack Education Center (IIEC), Fitchburg State College and its McXay Canpus 
School. Alon^ vith the linking of school systems in a college-supportfed IGE League 
together vrlth the liEC network., administrators at the College collaborat.e with the 
Executive Director and staff of ICC in revleviny onsoins prop,raiiiS5 in planning up- 
conjing prc^rans^ in exploring and sharing resources and in arranging conferences, 
workshops, clinicals and seuinars. 

The Ilerriniack Education Center serves in the role of a contact, a corriunications 

center, a bridqa, and a linker, broker or a^cnt batvscn the College and the school 

districts vhica are r:2P.bGrs of liTC; as veil as other groups to uhon the Collc£,e ni^ht 
provide prolcssional services. ^ 

The College provides graduate credit for in-service courses designed to Ecet the 
n^ads of KTIC constitucnta. The fourth annual needs assessment of the 6,000 teachers 
and administrators serving 100,000 studontij in 22 cchcol districts in the Uerriincck 
Valley has just been conpletcd. As had occurred during tha pa.bt thr^e years, llie.sa 
responses are then anrlyr.cd Ly computer and the preferences , and needs ^equesCG^ for 
ih~Ge7:vice pro^raus in the field are generated. In the pacjt tvo-and-a-hcilf ycarc 
1200 tea^-hers froni the lIorrir2a:k Valley have J:akea in the fipld 60 in-service courses 
that have teen offered in Fitchburg State's graduate prograra as a direct rasul" of the 
needs assessnant uade by IIEC. In addition to the need.? being met, in the fiel.d rather 
than teachers always having to tr-ivoi to the institution of hi^^her education , chls 
process has also generated other flerwijilitic^i in Fitchburg State's graduate progran. 
Whether vcrhshops, courses or institutes, ths: time f rabies have been tailored to luoc.t 
the needs of educators in the field. All-day sessions^ three--day sessions, evening 
seminars J Saturday institutes or S3iiocr,er--lca^ courses have been developed, ^tlodulea 
allowing for one,credi't, one-and-a-half credits or three credits have also given 
greater flexibility to this progr<>ri. fJel.octed Fitchburg State faculty vho hzve 
expertise in areas of expressed need teach sone of these in-service courses. 

The HCiCay Canpus School is a ngi?ber of lICC^s IGE League of 13 elementary schools 
and the Colleje directs the Central ilr.^s^.chusects IGE Laague, con:.-tisting of nine 
* elc-jientary schools in the cealral part ol the State» which is an offshoot of LTC^ and 
a direct linkage in the \uZ network* ^ In addition:, the College is working collabora- 
tively v;ith iIEC in articulating the IGE liidcle Sc)iool r.ycten by the clinical scissions 
for teacliers aoi aininistrators held at its Taachnr Center and by the developr.er^t of 
the I^i3 liiddle School plan at its hcKay Canpus School. 

\ 

\ 
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^ The. College and IIEC are further linlred together throu.jh the joint appointtr.ent of 
personnel coordinating the efforts ot both agencies, Fitchburg State and IXC have also 
developed and subu'iitted grants jointly. Staff nenbers of IIEC teach appropriate courses 
In the collaborative in-service pro^ran. Personnel with" special e:q>ertise wh9 teach 
in the school districts served^ by lEC also teach in these in--servic3 prograasl 

Both institutions have certain resources such as the ERIC microfiche and some 
hardware which can be used jointly. The Colle£e uses the computer capability that 
I'lEC has, and trains its staff in the fuller development of Dicrofiche capability by 
workinj with iEC. Thus a pooling of both personnel and resources occurs between the 
agencieSi, ■ , 

Students in Fitchburg State's pre-senrice programs in early childhood, clctnentary 
education and special education experience their practicuia, including student teaching. 
In a number of IGE schools in the UEC League, as well as in the Central llassachuset to 
League, Thus deliberate direction is being given to establishing a blending ox pre- 
service and in-service teaching education occurring in a realistic setting Li the field 
This closer relationship of the College and the local school systcnis facilitated by. 
KEC has resulted in Fitchburg Staters moving more of its undergraduate and <:.raduate 
courses into the field, thus giving 3 more valid and nore valuable experience to its 
students. ^ 

This expcrionce of the College staff noving into the coircnunityp as has occurred 
t-Tith the Special Education Fusion program, h.is resulted in the prcgrsriiS b^^ing dev<ilcped 
in ci live setting, with a ^reat?r f leicibility ;Ln the locaticn of tha coursi:i orfcri.:;:;, 
the times when they are oi fared > and the no.dules of credit i;hich are granted. In the 
Merrimack Valley, for exar^ple, a one-and-one-half credit nodule was held for thre^ 
successive days last-tfall for superintendents and building principals re: Impl client a-* 
tion of Chapter 7GS, 40 adninistrators left the three-day session with their skilJ^s 
and learning package^ developed at and presented by personnel froni the University of 
Texas at Austin and ready to be put into action at the building level. This is bc?.i:g 
followed up on by the eight-session one-and-one-half "nod" foi classroom teachers 
this spring so that icplenentation is' occurring on the building ^and ciassrooci levels. 

Ii\ sunmary^, the relationship ben/een the Ilerrinack Education Center and Fitchbarg 
State College during the past thixe years has been narked by closer conr-iunxcation 
and linkagcc, better addressing of needs, nore stress on accountability and greater 
specification of educational objectives. Thus stronger partnerships have dwcloped 
between the College and tha school districts through the Centex, facilitating .renewal 
of education in this central region of the Coniinonwealth. 
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The Merrirr.ack Education Center's Executive Bocird of Superintendents 
approved on Thursday, January 31, 1974 the follov/ing institutional 
in-service program offering for local schools. 

The enciosod raaterial provides an 'outline for a special education 
progran^ in response to che concerns of local cschool systeras 
regarding ir.plcrr.onuatj.on of Chapter 766 and provision for needs of 
'special education populations. 

The focus of the program is on local practices and inplementation 
strategies. The purpose of this letter is to prov^ide your schooj 
system '^^n cpoortunicy sponsor "a local in-service program >nor 
principals, special educators, or morabers of the core evaluation . 
team- Pri.iCii:li Trami^ng Proura:Ti is corapiete v;ii:h a niedia-orientec • 
approach; che fo:;niat includes snv-xil group, individualized and in-- 
dependent study, readings, diccusa-ions , ard problem-solving sessions. 
The v/orkshop requires full participation of local school personnel 
working with a qualified instructor identified by MEC. 

An option of 1-1/2 credits can be arranged for participants who 
^compion^e the seS5:ion3» If you do not have tw^i;nty per5:ons. to' 
sponsor a progra.n in your conraunity. we will help you arr^ng-i 
a cooperative procrcaa v/ith a cOiTj:\unity in your area so that your 
staff mciv ,afctend. 

e 

your ei-\rly reply to this of fering .vill, enable us to schedule ypur' 
cominunity's v;orkshop before the end of the year. Plea^^e complete 
the enclo.^od response form and return it to *:he Center. \s'e will 
contact you as coon a^^, we a^e able i^c schedule the first ^session 
you have indicated. 

Sincerely, ' ^ , 



Jean E. Sanders 



1U1 .v^iiL n6\D 
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PRINCIPALS 'TRAIMING P ROGRAM * 

— — - • •• K 

OVERVIEW . ' 



^ This special education program is a direct response to the concerns of ^ 
local school systems regarding the program implementraljjion of Chapter 
766 and provision for needs of special education populations* ^ : 

• \, ' . " . " 

The focus of the program is on local practices and implementation 

strategies. The purpose of this program is tQ provide, an opportunity 
for you to sponsor a* local in-service progr'am for |)r:ijncipals , special 
educators, or member's of the core ^evaluation team.' The .workshop 
is complete with -a media-oriented approach^- tl?e format includes* small 
group, individualized and independent study, readings, discussions, 
and problem-solving .sessions. The workshop require^ full participation 
of local school personnel working with a qualified instructor id- 
entified by MEC* . ' ^ ^ • ^ 

This training program is designed ,to achieve the following objectives:^' 

Objective 1 . jplach participant will be able to demonstrate an under- 
standing of the rationale for returning the' handi- ' 
' capped child to an appropriate classroom placement 
withrin the public school setting. * " ' . 

Objective 2 . Each participant will be able to demonstrate an under- 
standing of alternative adn[iinistrative organizations « 
and instructional* arrangements for programming for 
handicapped students in the regular classroom. - 

.' 

Objebtive 3 . Each participant will be able to demonstrate the .skills 
^ necessary to- administer a building special education 
program. 

Objective 4 . Each^ par-ticipant will be able to design a ne^ds ^ 
— assessment for the school building and will develop 

a plan for inservice education for the school building 

staff. 

The focus of this program is* for principals and central office per- 
sonnel who will implement the changes from .teaching mildly handi- 
capped children in self r-contained special education classrooms to 
teaching rhem within the mainstream of education, using special 
w education services in a variety of delivery patterns. 

Tc5 achieve the objectives, a problem-centered training program has been 
developed which is supported by a wide variety of media (audio, visual,- 
print) • The instructional strategies will enable participants to 
gather and analyze data related- to a variety of problems and share . ^ 
• the c^ata with group members.' 



* ' D» Hafner, op. cit. 
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SCHOOL PLAIWIKG GA^^S 
HOUSE PLAN FORM I 



Working Paper 
(Not for use, distribution or reproduction) ' 



Richard J. Lavijri 
Donald W; Means' 
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SCHOOL PLANNING GAME 
House Plan: Form I 

Planner - Player Procedures 



Obaectives 




General: To obtain experience and insight into some of the factors affecting 
the creation of specifications for a portion (house) of a new 
secondary school * 

) 

Specific: 1. To identify assursptions pertinent to choices, made in the course 
of developing facility and equipment specifications. 
' 2. To list items ^ of information needed in devisihg a facilities 
^ plan. - ' 

3. To allocate available space and staff to achieve optimal support 
for the educational program. 

ninf< Orientation - ^ 



Info; 



nation: Revicv the documents provided to identify facts and constraints 
associated with the planning task. Read the procedures which follow 
and become familiar with theT model. Receive and review report forms 




to be used in reporting plans. 

manager or un:pire will assign three 



Formation of Planning Teams: 
(3)' 



The 



2. 



Preparation for Play: 



2. 
3. 

5. 



Plovlng: 



individuals to each 
am with one member designated as team leader. By mutual, agreement 
remaining members of the teem will each assume responsibility, for 
f the following functions. 

Recorder: Complete report form and provide a written record 
of assumptions and information requirements. The rej)ort fcrm 
N^rill be given to The Recorder. by the umpire at the end of. 
"game time". This form will be completed as soon as possible 
bi^ not later than one hour after the end of the game. 
Negc^iator: Hal^e exchanges with the empire of playing pieces 
for sets of pieces. 

The umpire or his assistant will present the follo^'7ing to the 
Planning Team. \ - ^ 

1. Game board^and movable building elements 
Student 'pieces - \ 

Teacher pieces . ' 

Administratiorj and support personnel pieces 
Equipment desijjnators 

Playing time will be spec,ified at this time and the "clock" started. 
The umpjt,re \rill designate ^he day and period for which the facility 
is to be arranged. \^ 

During the , allotted playing time the Planning Team may arrange and 
rearrange the building element;^ as they wish, assigning students, 
teachers, and equipment to spacers. 

\ ' 

The negotiater will/ apply to the upipire at any time after the 
first 20 minutes to exchange teacher, support and equipment pieces 
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, according to the table of exchange values. 

The Recorder will continuously record assumptions being made and 
needed data. After the playing period ends the Recorder will complet 
the report form and present this form to the umpire. , 



Post-Game Critique: 



Team, Leader: 



Presqnts model shoving space arrangements and explains rationale 
along with those assumptions the Planning Team, has made during 
the course of manipulating the model. Transactions are summar- 
ized by the Negotiator and- copies of the playing record are 
distributed. " ^ . ^ 

Umpire : Comments on utilization of personnel and space in reference to the 
assumed educational program. 

Group; Planning Teams - one or more - .will have been drawn from ee. larger 
group. Questions from the group will follow the umpire comments. 
When several teams report plans based on the same initial conditions 
the Planning Teams or their leaders will participate in a panel^ 
discussion of t'he several plans. Subsequenti?.y, questions will be- 
addressed to the panel members from the total group. 



SCHOOL PLAJINING GAI^E • 
House Plan - Form * 
Transaction Table 



Personnel 



Students - 60p 

Teachers 

Counselors 

Aatttinifitrators 

Librarians 

Health Specialists 

A/V'^Speqialists 

Para Professionals 

Clerical 

Library 

A/V 

Health « 



Number 
nSO, College Prep. 
. •< 150 CoTwnercial 
1^ 90 General 
36 



' Equivalence in Exchanp:e 
Planners designate 



T\'fo (2) para-professionals 
of* ariy type for any pro- ^ 
f ess ional ^-^ 



Onfe (1) professional. for 
any two para-professionals 



Space : 36,000 ft.^ 

(20xl8)squares 
- scale - 100 ft. = 1 square 

Equipment ■ Number ^ 

TV monitors ^ ' 



8 mm. projectors 
CH projec-^ors 



.5 
lb 



' 16 mni. sound 

projectors 2' 

35 inm\ film strip- 
record projectors 5 



Value Units 
10 > 



1 

2 . 



Fixed 

Associated Reiiuirements 



One para-professional or .3^ 
professional A/V ^specialists 
allocated to support each 
1^ value units, 

Exchenges may be made to use 
any combinatioii yielding the 
assigned total* of value units. 



Additional equipment may be 
used if one para-professional 
is allocated from the staff 
for each 10 value units. 
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FORM APPROVED 
OM3 NO. e$>R1t43. 







IDENTIFICATION H UMB EH (U known) 


• 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, ECUCATION, AND WELFARE 




J 


* * 

* PROTECTION OF HUMAN SUBJECTS 
CERTIFICATION 


□ Contract fXiNtw 

[JGront 1 IKen«wol 

Fellowship 1 IContinuotion 



STATEMENT OF POLICY: Sof^guor.dmg the rights ond welfore of humon $ub|ec:$ involved in octivities supported by gronts 
Of contfocts {rom the OHEW is^the responsibility of the institution which receives or is occountoble to the DHEW for 
the funds .oworded for the support of the octivity. In order to provide for the odequotc dischorge of this institutional 
responsibility, it is the policy o/ the Deportment thoJ no gront or controct for on octivity involving humon subjects 
sholl b^ mode unless the opplicotion for such support hos been reviewed ond opproved by on oppropriote institutioncl 
committee. (Reterence;r "Institutioncl Guide to DHEW Policy on the Prelection of Humon Subjects.") 



1. TITLE OF PROPOSAL 



Establish Effective Training Linkages in Special 
Education at the Local Educational Agency Level 



2. PROJECT DiRcCTOR/PROGRAM 0\RtC rcLLO^' 

Richard J. Lavin 
' POSITION TITLE Executive Director 



3. INSTITUTIONAL COMPONENT OR DEPARTMENT 

Merrimack Education Center 



4. CHcCK ONE OF THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS AS APPLICABLE: . 

D A. This application docs not propose any activities that would involve human beings 
who might be considered subjects, human material, or personal data from primary 
• , or secondary-sources. 

□ B. This is to CERTIFY that this application which does propose activities involving 
human subjccts'has been reviewed and approved by our institutional committee on 
• the date of in accordance with the DHEW policy and the 

.institutional. assurance on file with the DHEW..(The review date should be recent; 
ce'rtificatibn is invalid if review date would precede award date by more than one 
year.) , / ^ ■ 

^> 

OC. This is to CERTIFY that this application: which proposes to involve human subjects 

is pending review ^n the date of t in accordance with the DHEW 

policy and the instilutional assurance on file with the DHEW. If the ccmmittee 
' , does. not review and approve the proposal by or on the date certified, the agency 

office requesting this certification wili be notified immediately by telephone, 
telegraph, or mail.- (Review date should, precede requested oj planned date, of 
award by at least one month whenever possible.) 



□ D. This application proposes to involve human subjects. This institution docs: not 

now have an active assurance on file with the. DHEW. I understand that information 
on 



the assura'ncc procedure will be received should the application become eligible 



\ 



(III av>aAV>> < 

5. SIGKATUREJiH.INSTITUTICNA\. OrPlCIAL AUJhORIZEO TO SIGN PROPOSALS 


DATE 

May 3; 1974 


. Executive^Director 

r. 


TELEPHONE NO. fCorfe.^Vo., Ex:enstCT\) 



7. NAME AND ADDRESS Or INSTITUTION (Sitceu City, State, Zip code) 

Merrimack Education Center 
101 Mill Road, Chelmsford, Mass. 01824 



NOTE TO AGENCY: This form should NOT be included with, application forms that hove provision fcr ^»cfron 
subject certificotion. It moy be gsea to request ccrtJicotJon, or correction of certif icotion. 



HEW 596 (Formerly NIH 1611) 
8-72 * 

ENCUOSe THIS FORM WITH THE PROPOSAL OR RETURN IT TO THE AGENCY REQUESTING ITS COMPLETION 



GSA OC 74.3 I j:<i 



f)0 



ASSURANCE OF COMPLIANCE WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE REGULATION UNDER 
TITLE VI OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 



Richard J. Lavin, Ed -P. (hereinafter called the "Appiicant") 

(Niune or Applicanc) • ^ ^ ^ 

HEREBY AGREES* THAT it will comply v/ith title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(P.L. 88-352) and^all requircmc.nts imposed by or pu;^uant to the Regulation of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (45 CFR Part 80) issued pursuant to that title, to the end that, 
in accordance wrth title VI of^that Act and the Regulation, no person in the United States shall, 
on the ground of race, color, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be otherwise subjected to discrimination under any program or activity for which 
the Applicant receives Federal financial assistance from the Department; and HEREBY GIVES 
ASSURANCE THAT it will immediately take any measures ^necessary to effectuate this agree- 
ment. # 

u 

If any leal property or structure thereon is provided or improved ?{ith the aid of Federal financial 
assistance extended to the Applicant by the Department^ this assurance shall obligate the 
Applicant, or in the case of any transfer of such property, any transferee, for the period during ^ 
which the real property or structure is used for a puiposc for which the Federal financial assist- 
ance is extended or for another purpose involving the provision of similar services or benefits, 
if any .^personal pioperty is. so provided, this assurance shall obligate the Applicant for the 
period^during which it retains ov^^nership or possession of the property. In all other cases,, this 
assurance shali-eM^gate the Applicant for the period during which the Federal financial assist- 
ance is extehdea to it by the Department. 

THIS ASSURANCE is given in consideration of and for the purpose of obtaining any and all 
Federal grants, loans, contracts, property, discounts .or other Federal financial assistance 
extended after the date hereof to the Applicant by the Department, including installment pay- 
ments-after such date on account of applications for Federal financial assistance which were 
approved before such date. The Applicant recognizes and agrees that such Federal financial 
assistance will be extended in reliance on the representations and agreements made in this 
assurance, and that the United Stated shall have the right to seek judicial enforcement of this 
assurance. This assurance is binding on the Applicant, its successors, transferees, and assign- 
ees, and the pers.on or persons whose signatures appear below are authorized to sign thisassur- 
ancc on behalf of the Applicant. 





Dated May 3, 1-974 /j(^/1^/^^^,f^-> ..Y' T^-^-'J 

■r-t 1 _ J _ _ \_ T>v ' 1 

By, 



(President, Chuirpjin of Board, or compar*bte 
authorized official) 



101 Mill Road 



Chelmsford y iMassachusetts 01 824 

(ApplictDt'» nailing addrc3fi) 



HCW-441 
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